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sought out; it was imitated; Lotte's letters were written; it was dramatised and converted into a minstrel lay and folk-book. And remarkably enough, this work, so specifically German, with its language almost incomprehensible to a foreigner, and untranslatable, passed with the greatest rapidity beyond the boundaries of the fatherland. In a few years it had marched triumphantly through all the civilised countries of the world. It made the greatest impression on the French, who, naturally very receptive of such subjects, had been specially prepared for it by Rousseau's Nowvelle Heloise, the weak predecessor of Werther. Even the cold-blooded Corsican yielded to the seductive charm of the novel; he is said to have read it seven times, as Alexander had Homer, and to have taken it with him on his campaigns as far as the Pyramids. That he was thoroughly familiar with it was evident in his conversation with Goethe in Erfurt in 1808.
What had begun to ferment in Strasburg had now burst forth in all its power. In Gotz the stormy, defiant elements in the life of the young generation had found poetic crystallisation; in Werther, the visionary, the effeminate, the world-woe. This exhausted the feelings of the Storm-and-Stress movement. The young members of the movement vacillated between these two extremes. While the North Germans were more inclined to the lyric and the lachrymose, the South Germans sought satisfaction rather in the energetic, the forced, the impatient, and the uncouth. But from now on they all recognised in Goethe their leader, herald, and apostle. His name became the sign by which they hoped to conquer. With gigantic stride^* Goethe's genius had risen to highest power. Hardly had the fatherland become acquainted with him in Gotz, when he conquered the world 49 with Werther. Nothing that he afterward accomplished could outshine the crown of glory which Werther laid upon his head. He could produce no higher pleasure nor more powerful surprise.
From now on the world expected of him only the highest achievements, and he could hope to do no more than